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ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


iy To the PRINTER. 


SIR, 

Tr has long been matter of furprize to me; that the eftablifh- 

ment of Sunday Schools, which has fo generally obtained in 
all other parts of the kingdom, fhould have found fo little fupport 
in this city and diocefe. I have been endeavouring to difcover 
the caufe of this condemnation of a plan, which, in other places, 
has met the approbation of the public ; and no other having oc- 
curred, to which it might fairly be afcribed, I have fought for it in 
the inftitution itfelf; prefuming, that this diftrict having, with its 
ulual caution, rejected the innovation till experience had ftamped 
itan improvement, had found that the effects of thefe feminaries 
were not analagous to the intentions of their founders. 

In order to fatisfy myfelf on this point, I have been affiduous in 
confulting the founders and patrons of this inftitution ; and where 
perfonal communication has not been within my*reach, I have 
carefully compared the annual reports of its numerous branches, 
with the expectations formed at firft by thofe with whom the 
fcheme originated. I muft confefs this inveftigation has left me 
farther at fea than ever with refpect to the flow progrefs of the 
eftablifhment in this city; for the printed ftatements Of the charity 
} announce every where more beneficial effects than the public 
jor, (| Were ever led to expect from the moft fanguine of its patrons. 
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Finding that the effects of the inftitution correfpond with the 
principles on which it was formed, I was led to review the prin- 
ciples themfelves, fufpecting that I fhould here find the grounds of 
that proteft which the Devonians have entered againtft this plan for 
the education of the poor. Here again I am foiled; for the more 
I examine the plan, the more I am convinced of its good tendency, 
But fufpecting {till, that my partiality for it may veil the defeéts, 
wihilft it magnifies the advantages of the eftablifhment, I fhall 
take the liberty of holding it up to your readers in the fame 
light in which | view it myfelf; hoping by this means tobe 
informed of the defects, or in fome degree to evince thé ex- 
cellencies of .this inftitution. 

Sunday Schools are opened for the inftruction of that deplorable, 
but numerous clafs of the poor, whofe parents are unable either 
to give or provide inftruction, and on whom the preffure of the 
times is fuch as to require the daily efforts of their young families, 
in aid of their own, to keep famine out of their dwellings. 

The grand object of thefe {chools is to create in thofe who at. 
tend them, habits of order and decency, and to imprefs on their 
minds a lively fenfe of the grand principles of religion ard mo- 
rality; Reading and exercile of-the memory are infifted on, as 
inftruments for making thofe impreflions. ‘Teachers are employed, 
proportioned in number to that of the fcholars. The {chools are 
opened about two hours before divine fervice on Sunday mornings, 
and about the fametime after fervice in the evening. _ Thereis 
befides, in moft, if not all, the fchools of this kind, attendance 
given by the teachers one or more evenings in the week, chiefly 
tor the purpofe of inftructing toread, Orderly behaviour, clean- 
linefs, and kindnefs to each other, are conftantly enforced. The 


reading is chiefly confined to the gofpel; the memory is exercifed | 


in retaining the chief point of duty to God and man, and theat- 
tention is kept awake by the exciting of emulation, and the diftri- 
bution of rewarcs. It need not bz mentioned, that regular atten- 
dance at church, under care of the teachers, is religioufly obferved. 

The {chools are attended by fome of the fubfcribers (appointed 
for that purpofe at cach annual meeting), who watch the progrefs 
of improvement, and endeavour to give the children clear ideas 
of what they read, andcommit to memory. In many places, par- 
ticularly out of this diocefe, the clergy are frequently engagedin 
this office. 

The peculiar advantages of this plan appear to me to be great 
and numerous, ‘I'he attendance of the patrons of the {chool, 

who 
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who are always people of note in their refpective parifhes, gives 
the inftitution an air of refpeét in the eyes of the children, and 
the clothing and other rewards make it an object of intereft to the 
parents. The regular attendance at fchool and church, and the 
ftri& order obferved, beget infenfibly habits of application and 
decency; and the neceflity of appearing cleanly, begets the vir- 
tue of cleanlinefs: I call it virtue, for in the poor it is one, and 
concurs with the intercourfe which takes place between the pupils 
and patrons of the f{chool, to create that felf-refpect, which gives 
to poyerty a venerable afpec, and is to it a ftrong fhicld againft 
the “fins that more eafily befet it.”” 

Where can a fenfe of religion and moral obligation be more 
fuccefsfully inftilled than here? The culture is beftowed on minds 
too young for vicious habits to have taken root ; every thing con- 
curs to form good habits ; and inftruction is conveyed under every 
circumftance that can give refpect. What courfe would thofe 
children be purfuing if no fuch inftitution exifted? We all re- 
mark the extin¢tion of that honeft pride, which in days of old re- 
ftrained the poor from feeking parifh relief. We all feel the pro- 
digious increafe of the poor rates. Where can we more rea- 
fonably look for a revifal of the former than in a virtuous edu- 
cation? Where fora fence againft the later, but in the feeds of 
con{cientious induftry? We all confefs the impotency of legal 
punifhment to {tem that torrent of licertioufnefs which {weeps 
the land. Banifhment, the gallows, have no-longer any terrors, 
and our hopes of reformation all concenter now in folitary con- 
finement, And what are the powers by which this mighty engine is 
to be put in motion ?—lInability to purfue old habits, and reflecticn. 
But is it not a fafer way to implant good, than fufpend bad habits ? 
to work into the mind good principles, than truft to its own 
ftrength for working otf inveterate evil ones ?: It appears there 
are at this time upwards of 300,000 youths under the difcipline 
of Sunday Schools. If ever there was a national education, this 
is.one. The number of poor maintained by England alone is 
about a million. “Ihe annual expence of their maintenance ex- 
ceeds three millions fterling, and {till the cry of diftrefs is as loud 
as ever. Willany one fay that even one tenth of the whole num- 
ber of poor maintained by the public, would with habits of in- 
duftry be incapable of maintaining itfelf; or that fuch an edu- 
cation as that alluded to, extended to fo large a proportion of that 
clas which hereafter muft conftitute the parifh poor, is a matter 
oi indifference ? 


Q2 How 
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How praéticable willit be, when the Sunday Schools are fome. 
what more eftablifhed, to provide employment for all the pupils 
who have made a proficiency, till they are called out into the world 
as apprentices, or to fhift for themfelves? A blind girl in the 
Sunday School of St. Thomas’s has learnt to knit in the fchool 
with fuch fuccefs as to earn her bread ; and is, I underftand, con- 


ftantly entployed in knitting the ftockings given by the charityto , 


the fcholars. I have no doubt that we fhall foon fee a fchool of 
induftry accompanying the Sunday Schools, which will provide 
employment for the elder fcholars juft at that time of life when 
the paffions begin to ripen, and the character to form itfelf. If the 
grand object of education be to prepare youth for the part they 
have to act in the world, will not fuch an education tend to make 
thofe who are under the influence of it good apprentices, good 
fervants, good members of a family, and of confequence be the 
beft national education the poor can receive ? 

If one fmall department of the kingdom has been fharp-fighted 
enough to efpy defects in an inftitution which the reft has con- 
fidered fraught with good, ought not thefe defects to be pointed 
out? If this department has no other reafon for withholding its 
concurrence, but that of an averfion to innovate, ought not fuch 
prejudices to be removed ?.If.this fingularity proceeds neither 
from reafon or prejudice, but from a /ecret, local influence, ought the 
operation of it to go on without refiftance ? 

I am, your’s, &c. 
: SPECTATOR. 
Exon, January 18, 1791. 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great : 


Britain, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.—Part 
the Firft. ' 


{From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1789.] 
(Concluded from Page 108.) 


VY 7 E have before obferved, thatfeveral of the proteftant di- 

vines of this period, who were puritanically inclined, did 

not feparate from the eftablifhed church; a conduét to which 

they were led, partly by their hopes that fome of the changes they 

wilhed for might at length be obtained, and ftill more by the opf- 
nion 
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nion they had imbibed, that it was their duty to fubmit, even in 
things which they difliked, to the authority of the magiftrate in 
matters of religion. ‘Ihere were others, however, who had fuch 
an averfion to certain ceremonies and veftments, and to the pre- 
lacy in general, that they could not comply with the terms of con- 
formity. One of the moft refpectable of this fet of men was 
David Whitehead, aprofound {fcholar, and who was deemed an 
excellent profeflor of theology. He had been a Caaplain to 
Anna Bullen, and was intended by Cranmer fora Bithopricin 
Ireland. On the acceflion of Queen Elizabeth, he was chofen 
tobe one of the difputants again{t the popifh Bifhops; and her 
Majefty had fuch an opinion of his abilities and learning, joined, 
perhaps, with fome partiality to him from his former connection 
with her mother, that he was offered the Archbifhopric of Can- 
terbury. However, he not only declined this high ftation, but 
refufed to accept of any preferment in the church as itthen 
ftood. He feems to have been a quiet and moderate man, who, 
though hecould not unite with the eftablifhment, did not enter 
into the angry contefts of the times, but endeavoured to doas 
much good as he was able by private preaching. 

Thomas Sampfon appears to have been a more determined and 
active puritan than Whitehead. He wrote zealoufly againtt the 
clerical habits, and ftrongly objected to feveral parts of the 
ecclefiaftical fervice. His perfeverance in the caufe he had efpoufed 
occafioned him to be impriloned ; and by the particular command 
of the Queen, he was deprived of tae Deanery of Chrift-church, 
Oxford, to which he had been promoted. Sampfon is underftood 
to have poflefled a very confiderable portion of the learning that 
was cultivated in that age. 

But the moft eminent divine among the puritans of this reign 
was Thomas Cartwright, fome time Lady Margaret’s profeffor at 
Cambridge. He was, indeed, the head of the party, and qualified 
to fuftain that character by his abjlities, his zeal, his literature, and 
his writings. For his attachments to the principles he had em- 
braced, he went througha variety of fufterings ; being harafled 
by fufpenfions, deprivations, and a long imprifonment. In the 
heat of controverfy, Whitgift charged him with want of learning, 
and aflerted, that he had made extra¢ls from other men’s notes, 
and that he had fcarcely read one of the ancient authors he had 
quoted, ‘l’o this charge Cartwright modeftly replied, that as to 
great reading he would let it pafs ; for if- Whitgift had read all 
the fathers, and he {Carcely one, it would ealily appear to the warld 
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by their writings. Indeed, nothing could be more abfurd and 
falfe than the angry prelate’s accufation; for, not to mention that 
it. was confuted by Cartwright’s works, Beza, who was, un- 
-doubtedly, a competent judge, faid of him, that there was nota 
more learned man under the fun. The produétions of our au- 
thor were not confined to the points in debate between the efta- 
blifhed clergy and the puritans; for feveral treatifes were written 
by him of a more general nature, among which his Confutation of 
the Rhemifh Tranflation of the New Teitament was particularly 
celebrated. He had been invited to undertake this tafk by fome 
of the principal men and firft f{cholars of the age. At length, 
.after his various labours and conflicts, Cartwright obtained a 
peaceful afylum, by the favour of Robert Earl of Leicefter, who 
made him governor of his hofpital at Warwick, where he 
ended his days, in much efteem for his moderate, prudent, and 
pious behaviour. 

Robert Brown muft not be omitted ; for though he was not 
particularly diftinguifhed by his literary attainments, he has ac- 
quired fome degree of celebrity by having been the author of a 
fect, called after his own name, the Sect of the Brownifts, who 
were very rigid and narrow in points of difcipline, and proceeded 
fo far as to deny that the church of England was a true church, 
and that her minifters were rightly ordained. What renders 
thefe feparatifts more worthy of notice is, that they became, in 
time, the origin of the independents, whofe confequence inthe 
hiftory of this.country will. hereafter demand our attention. As 
to Brown. himfelf, he was a man of a violent and ungovernable 
fpirit. At length, after all the conteits he had engaged in, he re- 
turned into the bofom of that church which he had pronounced to 
be popith and antichriftian, and all the ordinances and facraments 
of which he had declared to be invalid. He retained to the laft 
the heat of his temper. 

A perfon of a far more refpectable and ufeful character was 
William Perkins. Thongh his principles led him to noncon- 
formity, and his pra&tice was fuitable to his principles, he was of a 
peaceable behaviour, and refrained from any attacks upon the 
eftablifhed religion. He applied himfelf chiefly to preaching 
end to practical writing, in which refpect he became one of the 
moft famous divines of his time. “hough he was fummoned 
once or twice before the high -commiflion-court, the moderation 
of his temper, and his reputation in the literary world, procured 
him a difpenfation from the perfecution to which his brethren were 

expoied, 
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expofed. Being a ftrict follower of Calvin, he publifhed feveral 
treatifes in favour of the doétrines of that reformer, which in- 
yolved him in a-controverfy with the celebrated Arminius. Such 
was his diligence, that, though he:died at the age of only forty- 
four years, his works comprehended three volumes infolio. If 
we are not mifinformed, the writings of Mr. Perkins. are ftill 
held ingreat efteem, and continue to be much read, among the 
Calvinittic diffenters. 

With regard to the Scottifh divines of this perio’, we thall 
only mention John Knox, the luftre of whofe name has obfeured 
the reputation of thofe who were his. fellow-labourers in the caufe 
of the reformation. Such perfons as entirely approve of the 
relicious eftablifhment of Scotland, which was almott wholly the 
refult of his zeal and activity, muft entertain the higheft refpect 
for hig memory. He was undoubtedly a man of diftinguithed 
abilities, and he hadarough and bold eloquence, which was ade 
mirably calculated to produce all its effect among the people to 
whom it was addrefled. In learning he ftood upon a level with 
fome of the moft celebrated of his contemporaries; but it isim- 
poflible to fpeak with approbation of his fpiritand temper. There 
was a harfhnefs and coarfene/s in his manners, that, in this age at 
leat, muft appear exceedingly difgufting. Neverthelefs, when 
every deduction is made from his merit, it muft be acknowledged, 
that his talents were fitted in an extraordinary degree for the exe« 
cution of the bufinefs inwhich he wasengaged. The praife of 
fincerity and piety cannot be denied him, while itis to be re- 
gretted that thefe virtues were accompanied with fo narrow and 
bigoted a turn of mind. In the time of John Knox, the having 
fulfered perfecution did not hinder menfrom exercifing perfecution, 
when it was in their power. 

Amid the endlefs theological productions of the age, ethics, 
as a diftinct fcience, was very imperfectly cultivated. Ethical 
writing was not, however, totally negletted. In Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, William Baldwyn, one of the poets of that reign, 
publifhed a work, which he intitled, “ A ‘Treatife of Moral 
Philofophy, containing the Sayings of the Wife.” This work, 
in thetime of Queen Elizabeth, was greatly enlarged, and be- 
came fo popular a book, that it went through feveral editions. We 
&renot to fuppofe that it contained any depth of enquiry with 
regard to ethical fubjects ;. for it was only a collection of maxims 
and ebfervations, taken from various authors, ancient and mo- 
dern, Another production of a fimilar nature, but which did not 
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attain to an equal degree of popularity, was called the “ Book 
of Wifdom.” An Oration on the true Tranquillity of the 
Mind” was publifhed by one Bernard, of which we can only fay 
that it has not, like the Difcourfe of Volufenus on the fame fub- 
ject (formerly mentioned, ) acquired the notice of pofterity. 

The principal efforts of moral writing during this period 
confifted in tranflations from fome of the beft ancient philofo. 
phers. Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations, Seneca upon. Benefits, 
Cicero’s Offices, his Tufculan Queftions, his Old Age, his 
Friendfhip, his Paradoxes, and his Dream of Scipio, were the 
works that were tranflated ; and fuch works could not be givenin 
the Englifh language, without promoting, in a certain degree, 
the ethical knowledge of our countrymen. Neverthelefs, original 
productions of this kind were almoft totally unknown among us, 
till at length, toward the clofe of the Queen’s reign, the public 
received ahigh gratification from the appearance of the firft part of 
Francis Bacon’s Effays ; concerning which we need not fay, 
that they opened arich treafury of moral obfervation, and that 
they were worthy of the great and comprehenfive mind from 
which they proceeded. ‘The name of Effays was then newto 
the world, and perhaps had been derived from Montaigne. Thus 
did Bacon introduce into England a fpecies of writing which 
hath fince been largely cultivated, which hath produced a vaft 
number of beautiful compofitions, which conftitutes a fine part 
of modern literature, and the hiftory of which, and of its effeds 
enthe underftanding and manners of men, will hereafter afford 
matter of ufeful and entertaining difcuffion. 





Extraéts from the Secret. Memoirs of Robert, Count de Pa- 


rades, written by Himfelf, on coming out of the Baile. 
Serving to fupply fome important Fatis for the Hiflory of 
the late War; and containing an Account of his Tranf- 
atlions, as a Spy in England, with the real Caufes of the 
Failure of the ever memorable Expedition againft Ply- 
mouth, in 1779. 


FTER a refidence of four years in foreign countries, I came 
A to Paris in the beginning of 1778. France was then making 
thofe preparations, which indicated an approaching war with Engs 
land, 
I had 
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I had long had an inclination to enter into the fervice of go 
yernment; but it was rather too late for me to engage in that lin. 
of life, in the ufual way, as 1 was 25 years old. I thought that 
the prefent time might be a favourable opportunity fora more ra 
pid promotion, and I was fenfible that all my fortune would depend 
upon the manner of my firft fetting out. 

After having well examined every thing, and confidered how 

far my fortune would enable me to go, I fixed upon the plan of 
vifiting England, in order to acquire a complete knowledge of 
that kingdom, of its fea and land forces, of its fortified towns and 
ports, and thereby to lay the foundation of my future advance- 
ment. 
Accordingly I put this plan into execution. I repaired to Eng- 
land in the beginning of February ; I vifited the principal towns 
of that kingdom; inquired into, and made memorandums of 
every thing of importance. Furnifhed with thefe obfervations, 
Ireturned to France about the middle of March. 

I drew up afhort account of my journey, which I gave to 
M. de Sartine, and explained to him, at the fame time; my motives 
for having undertaken this expedition. ‘The Minitter approved 
of my zeal, promifed me he would give an account of it to the 
King, and required a few days to look over my papers. When 
Ihad the honour to fee him again, he told me he was pleafed with 
them, but that he wifhed to have a more minute defcription of 
what they contained. Inconfequence of this, he charged me to 
go again into England, to obferve more accurately every port and 
fortihed place, to take exact plans, and draw up defcriptions ; to 
fubjoin feparate ftatements of the Englifh navy, of the number of 
men of war fitted out, the number‘of thofe in commiffion, and of 
thofe upon the ftocks ; of the dock-yards if poffible, and in ge- 
neral of every thing that related to the marine department. 

I left Verfailles, and came immediately to England. I went 
over all the places I had feen before, took an exact lift of all the 
menof war, frigates, and other vefiels; I vifited the dock-yards 
withthe moft {crupulous attention, and brought back to the Mi- 
nifter a fatisfactory account of every thing concerning which he 
wanted to be informed, 

_ M. de Sartine expreffed his fatisfaction at the fuccefs of my 
journey, and promifed to lay my account of it before the King. 
[waited upon him three days afterwards, when he afked me if 
I thought it poffible to get faithful agents in the different: ports of 
England, to give a daily account of what was going on, I told 
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him I thought it might be done. He afked me, in the next place, 
if there was a poflibility of procuring, on an emergency, an Eng. 
lifh veffel for his Majefty’s fervice, to watch the motions of the 
Englith fleets, and to convey immediate intelligence to Breft, or 
any other place. I replied that I thought even this was poflible, 
provided.a fufficient fum of money was allowed. 

In confequence of this, he ordered me to return to England, to 
make the proper arrangements there, to fecure a correfpondence 


in cafe of war, and to know what would be the amount of the, 


expences on the firft fetting out, and alfo how much would be after. 
wards required, in order to keep up the fame eftablifhment. He 
moreover ordered the fum of 25,000 livres to be paid to me im- 
mediately, as a reimburfement of the expences which I had incur- 
red in the courfe of the two former journies. 

On my return to England, I imparted toa friend there, fome of 
the motives which brought me back, and requefted his affiftance, 
He refufed it, from fear of bad confequences that might refult 
from it, to him and his bufinefs ; but he dire&ted me to.a perfon 
who would anfwer my purpofes. With regard to himfelfhe made 
me promife never to fay any thing about it, nor to mention his 
name inany way whatever. 

I went to the perfon he had pointed out to me ; and at the third 
vifit under pretence of different matters of bufinefs, I brought 
him at laft tothe fubjet I wifhed; after which we explained our- 
felves more fully, and foon came to an agreement. 

He engaged to procure me all that I afked, if 1 would pay him, 
befides, 100]. every month, This being fettled, he recommended 
me to two Portuguefe Jews, who were let into the fecret, and 
with whom I left London, to take a third tour, more important, 
and much more hazardous than the two former. 

It is proper that I fhould here relate what happened tome at 
Plymouth on this third tour. We got there at midnight, and 
though I had no reft for many days, I did not goto bed, that, at the 
break of day, 1 might be able to reconnoitre the fort, which I had 
not fufficiently examined in my former journies. 

I took with me a man that 1 met with upon the key, and gotto 
the fort a quarter of an hour after the gates were open. I pafled 
the two firft fentinels without interruption ; when I got upon the 
parade I turned upon the left, to mount the flope which leads to 
the ramparts. I firft of all, went over every part of the forti- 
fications which command the country ; I then fat down upon the 
faliant angle of the baftion, on the right fide of the harbour, 

where 
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where I drew the fketches I wanted. An hour afterwards as I was 
going to the left baftion, and as I pafled along the curtain (it is 
necelary to notice, that there was not a fingle fentinel all round 
the ramparts), I was obferved by thefentinel before the guard- 
houfe, who, furprifed at feeing ftrangers walking upon the rampart 
foearlyin'the morning, went and cailed otit the guard. The fer- 
jeantcame dire&tly to me with two fuzileers. I found it néceflary 
to be bold on this occafion, accordingly I went down to meet 
hith as if my wal was over. We met him at the bottom of 
the flope.. He afked me, “ what bufinefs I had in the fort ;”—~ 
and aid I ought to know that nobody was allowed to come 
there, I anfwered, that being a ftranger, I did not know 
that; but that the perfon who brought mé, fhould have told me of 
it, fince, living in the town, he ought to have been acquainted with 
the regalations. “Seize this rafcal,” faid the ferjeant, “ and 
tike him to the guard-houft.” ‘The foldiers feized my guide by 
the collar,and carried him off. I immediately took ten guineas 
ftom my pocket, and offered them to the ferjeant ; and faid, “let 
the poor fellow go, if he has done wrong, it was certainly without 
knowing it.’ He accepted the money, and faid to the foldiers, 
“turn him out, and don’t let him come in any more ;”’ then ad> 
drefling himfelf to me ina milder tone of voice, “ perhaps, Sir, 
. with to fee the fort,” faid he, “I am ready to attend you; 

will juft go and leave my firelock in the guard-houfe, and come 
back in a moment.” AsI did not place much confidence in 
what he faid, I put my papers into the mouth of one of the can- 
nons, which I pretended to be examining; there were 12 pieces of 
ordnance mounted on the parade. However I need not have 
fulpected him, for he came back, and went with me feveral times 
round the fort, and took me down to the batteries which defend 
the entrance of the harbour, and which are the fineft I ever faw. 

After having made all my obfervations, I was fhewn out of the 
fort, which I had entered at feven in the morning, and did not quit 
till four in the afternoon. ‘The ferjeant accompanied me to the 
inn, where I gave him two guineas more for his trouble. On 
taking leave of me, he protefted he fhould be at my difpofal ever 
afterwards. I muft remark, that I took my papers out of the 
cannon, as foon as I perceived that I was in no fort of danger ; it 
will be feen afterwards, how ufeful this man was to me, and how 
faithfully he ferved me. 

I found. my two Jews very uneafy about me, and very much 
alarmed at fo long a ftay. As foon as we had completed the im- 
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portant object, which brought us to Plymouth, we went back to 
London. 

My principal agent had not been lefs active than myfelf, he had 
found a Captain of a fhip, unemployed, diffatisfied with govern. 
ment, and loaded with debts, who was prevailed upon to enter into 
my fchemes, in confequence of the emolument he would receive 
from being appointed commander of the fhip, which the French 
Minifter wanted toprocure. AsI wasnotauthorifed to enter into 
any fixed agreement, I told him, that I could only receive pro- 
pofals, which were the following : 

‘© A privateering veflel muft be purchafed, which I will man 
with 75 failors, or more if neceflary; al! the prizes I fhall take 
fhall belong to me; the French government fhall pay me 800, 
fterling a month, to defray the expences of the crew, and to com- 
penfate me for the rifk I fhall run; the articles agreed upon to 
continue in force for one year, anda fecurity to be given; a cone 
fidential perfon to be put on board my fhip, whofe directions I thal] 
be bound to follow in all my proceedings ; I thall conform entirely 
to the orders of the French miniftry ; I thall expe to be paid the 
fame, whether I happen to be in any of the ports of England, or 
out at fea; if war thould be declared between France and_ Eng; 
land, the terms of the agreement fhal] remain the fame, and what- 
ever prizes I take from the French, fhall be divided amongft the 
fhip’s crew ; if, contrary to the promife given, I fhould happen to 
be taken by a French veffe], and fhould be kept a priioner in 
France, they fhall be bound to make me amends in the fum of 
6000). iterling, to be paid in London; but if Iam releafed with my 
whole crew, they fhall make good to me, in addition to the ftand- 
ing agreement, all the lofles 1 may fuftain.” 

The only difficulty in thofe propofals, was what related to the 
prizes. I told him that the French miniftry would never agree to 
that claufe.. He replied, that as he fhould be guided by their 
orders, it would be a great chance, if he fhould ever fall in with 
any of their veflels ; butif that fhould happen, he thought he-could 

;not help taking them; for otherwife, he fhould be obliged to let 
his crew into the fecret, which would inevitably bring him into 


as well as he could. I did not think proper to infift upon this 
point amy longer, and therefore I prepared to go back to, Paris, 
after having taken an account as near asI could guefs, of there- 
quiiite expences of every month; which, including the fhip, the 
agents in the different ports, the payment of a meilenger from 
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every port to London (as we were afraid to traft to the convey- 
ance.by the poft). and from London to Calais, amounted.to about 
30,000 livres (1250. fterling). - 3 fk . 

On my return to Verfailles, I delivered into, the hands of 
M. de Sartine, an exact account of all thefe particulars; he made 
no objection to the expences, but pofitively refufed to confent to 
the capturing of veffels. He ordered me to return to London 
immediately, to conclude the different negociations 5 and; at the 
fame time, furnifhed me with 60,0009 livres, with a promife of 
more when required. Died feist ite 

He moreover ordered me to purchafe.a veflel, and I _imme- 
diately returned to England, where I found my Captain had, met 
with a fhip of 14 guns, which was juft come out of dock.— 
I gave 35001. fterling for it; they named it the-—-———.._ _I after~ 
wards {ettled the expences with my captain, agents, &c. at.1257L 
per month, 

There were befides two meflengers eftablifhed between Calais 
and Paris, who were to have 600 livres a year, befides the expences 
of potting. 

‘Things being thus fettled, 1 got a-charter-party figned before 
notaries in London, in which all the former conditions were {pe- 
cified, excepting that, inftead of the orders of the French’ Mi- 
niftry, my Captain was to proceed according to my directions and 
thofe of my agents, to any port of Europe or America, to.which 
I fhould chufe to fend him, whether the fhip was loaded with goods 
or not, &c, I thought this precaution was neceflary, as a falvo, 
in cafe any fufpicion fhould arife, efpecially as this agreement was 
mie before hoftilities were commenced between France and 
England, 





(To be continued.) 





THE- LOST 5 0..N; 
AN AFFECTING HISTORY. 


[From Euphemia, a Novel, in 4 Vol. 1zmo. by Mrs. Charlotte Len- 
nox, Author of the Female Quixote, &e.] 


N this very interefting novel, Maria Harley and Euphemia 

Neville relate various incidents of their lives to each other, in 

aferies of letters: The latter, we find fettled at Schonectady, a 

fort, fituated thirty miles from Albany, and 180 from New York. 
Of 
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Of ‘this fort, her hufband, Captain Neville, is commandant ; and 
Mrs. Benfor, the writer of the following: letter, is her friend, 
who, with an uncommon degree of attachment, had followed her 
fortunes to Afrierica. 


' Mrs. Benson to Mrs, Harter. 


Dear Madam, 


Your reproaches‘for out ‘long filence would be juft, had any 
thing but the fevereft of all calamities, produced this feeming 
negle&. Your amiable, and now unhappy friend, madam, con- 
chaded her laft letter to you ina ftrain, not only of coritent, biit 
joy. Her will wholly refignedto her préfent fortune, her héait 
glowing with the troft delightful hopes of the future, the wa 
tager- to’ communicate, to her beloved friend, part of the tranf 
ee that filled her breaft. Ah! what a reverfe, in the fpaceofa 

months, did fire experience! But take the melancholy tale in 
order; fince Thave now acquired compofuré enough to give youall 
the circumftances of it. 

A friend of Mr. Neville’s, whom fome private affairs had 
brought to New-York, accepted his invitation to ftay a few days 
with trs at Schone@tady, Mr. Neville carried him to every place 
worthy his notite; the Falls of Cohas he had not yet feen, anda 
day was fixed upon for this little excurfion. Mrs. Neville would 
willingly have avoided being of the party, the little Maria not 
being yet weaned; but Mr. Neville having refolved to take his 
fon with him, the tender anxious mother would not ftay behind. 

All our - party werein high fpitits, except Mrs. Neville ; her 
heart feemed to labour with fome unknown opprefiion, her fpeech 


was often interrupted with fighs, an air of melancholy overfpread | 


her face. I afked her feveral times, if fhe was well : She affured 
me fhe felt no other diforder, but a ftrange tremor on her fpirits, 
for which flte could not account, 

Obferving Mr. Neville to appear diflatisfied, at her being keé 
chearful than ufual, fhe endeavoured to difpel the gloom that hung 
upon her, and: met his contracted brow with her wonted fmile 
complacency. 

I marked the painful effort—I faw the ftarting tcars that glif 
tenéd in thofe eyes, which fhe turned upon him with anaflu 
chearfulnefs. Uneafy and apprehenfive, I whifpered, “ My éeat 
mee never you are not well.” “ I am well, indeed I am,” fhe 


replied ; “ but my fpirits are uncommonly low to-day, that is all.” 
Our 
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Our gueft having fufficiently fatisied his curiofity with the 
view of the cataract, our fervants {pread acloth upon the ruftic 
table, inthe hut where. we had dined before ; and a cold collation 
being provided, we all fas downtoit, Butthe keennels of that 
appetite, which I had borrowed from the air, and unufual exercife, 
was initantly checked, when I perceived that Mrs. Neville could 
not eat, but trifled with her knife and fork, in order to efcape 
obferyation. 

The. gentlemen drank their wine pretty freely; mean-time, 
my dear Euphemia, heavy from fatigue, and yet more with the 
unufual weight that opprefled her mind, gave the fmiling infant, 
that hung upon her breaft, into F aor do arms, who fat next 
her; and reclining her head upona mofly pillow, feil inte a pro- 
found fleep. 

My Neville now rofe up, and propofed tohis. friend to walk 
into the woods, till the fervants had dined, and the carriages were. 
ready for our departure, Little Edward, then three years old, 
they took with them, thathis innocent prattle might not interrupt 
his mother’s repofe; and, attended only by Mr. Neville’s. own 
fervant, they fet out upon their walk. 

Mrs, Neville flept found and eafy ; I was happy in the hope 
thatthis falutary. reft would reftore her ftrength and fpirits, when 
her maid, faid, foftly, “ Are you not furprifed, madam, that Mr. 
Neville ftays fo long ?” Lhad never thought of this circumftances 
Llooked at my watch, and was aftonifhed to find it fo late. 

That inftant Mr, Neville entered. the hut; with wild im- 
ewig in his look and accent, be enquired if Edward was 
with us. 

« Withus !” faid I, trembling, “ did he not go with you ?” 

“Oh! Sutton,” faid Mr. Neville to his friend, who had fol- 
lowed:him, “: my boy is.nog here !” 

This. exclamation. was uttered fo loud, that it awoke Mrs. 
Neville; her hufband feeing her open: her eyes, rufhed out of the 
hut, and was. followed by, his friend. Fanny and I remained 
motionlefs; fear and amazement ftrongly. pictured in her face, 
aad, 1 fuppofein mine; for Mrs, Neville, furprifed.at her hufband’s 
abrupt departure, turneditoward us.to afk the reafon; butat the 
firtt glance, the uttered a.piercing fhriek. 

“ Ah! Lunderftand. thof looks,” faid. the, turning her eyes 
alternately upon F annyand me; “ fome dreadful. accidenthas 
happened—My dear boy! my Edward! ishe dead? Oh! tell 
me, I conjure you,” purtued the;. clafping her hands together, 
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“ tell me. the truth—is my child dead?’ Her fupplicating look 
and. action, pierced» my ‘heart. “ Heaven: forbid !”’ was all | 
could fay. “ ‘Then he:isnot dead,” faid fhe ; “ Heaven be praifed ! 
} breathe again; from what agonizing pangs am I relieved! Oh! 
if you knew what I felt in that dreadful moment of fufpence, 
which realized all. the ftrange forebodings that have turtured my 
imagination this day.” 

Mr. Neville’s fervant that moment appeared at the door, 
and ‘rolling his eager enquiring eyes about the place, ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh! he isnot here ! he is loft ! I fhall go mad ! 

Mrs... Neville ftarting up, cried, “ who is loft ?—Mychild! 
tel] me—” 

“ Oh! detain me not, madam,” faid he, for fhe held him by: 
the arm; “ letmego in fearch of hitn, I will find him, or never 
return.” * He broke ‘from her loofened hold; fhe rufhed out after 
him, with a diftraéted pace... Unable to follow: her, I received the 
fleeping infant out of, Fanny’s arms, who flew after her miferable 
miftrefs, ‘and both’were in an inftant concealed from my fight by 
the impervious woods. 

Thus defolate, alone, my heart torn with anguifh, expecting 
every moment to hear of fome new calamity, ro: creature of 
whom I could ‘make any enquiries, for all our people had difperfed 
themfelves about the foreft in fearch of .the dear loft boy; tremb- 
ling left the baby fhould awake, and preft by wants I had no means 
of fupplying, rend my afflicted heart with its tender wailings,! 
abandoned myfelf, I own it, abandoned myfelf, for a few mo- 
ments, to defpair. 

Refletion at length ‘returned, and’ brought with “it fober 
councils, 

“ Is this,” faid I to myfelf, “ the part; of «a Chriftian, to 
fhrink thus meanly in the hour of trial ? Where is that confidence 
in the goodnefs, that refignation to the will of God, which, till l 
was called upon to exert it, I thought I poflefled? Alas ! inhealth 
and happy days, it is eafy to talk of putting our truft in God; we 
readily ‘truft him for lifé when we have health, for neceflaries 
when we have competence, and for deliverance when we have 
efcaped from any danger ; but when dangers aflault, when cala- 
mities opprefs us, we forget that he is powerful to fave, and com- 
paffionate to relieve.” 

I purfued this train of thought; and every moment, as a pious 
refignation gained upon my foul, I blefled, I adared the facred: 
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power of religion, that could thus produce good out of evil, and 
make my prefent affliction the means of attaining eternal hap- 
inefs. 

, The calm uninterrupted flecp of the infant, afforded in my 
altered mind, matter for gratitude and praife; for how could f 
have ftilled its cries, or procured proper food for-it in this defert, 
unufed, as it has hitherto been, to any nourifhment but its fond 
mother’s milk.—It flept, while I wept over it with tendernefs, and 
prayed with fervour. 

At length Iheard the found of fteps, I turned my cager eyes, 
my beloved Euphemia appeared, Mr. Sutton and her faithful 
Fanny fupporting her. Now quick, now flow, was her faltering 
pace; her countenance pale as death; her eyes, one inftant raifed 
to heaven with fupplicating tears, the next in wild defpondence 
fixedon the ground; her clofed hands wringing edch other as if 
fhe would burft their finews. 

She threw herfelf on the bank befide me, without uttering a 
word ; one tender glance fhe caft upon her fleeping infant in my 
arms, then burft into a flood of tears. 

Mr. Sutton begged her to compofe herfelf if poffible, faying, 
he would go again into the woods, and never give ovet his fearch, 
tillhe could bring her fome news of her fon. He went away in- 
ftantly ; and I took occafion ftom his laft words, to draw fome 
motives of confolation for her. 

“ Oh! donot amufe me with falfe hopes,” faid fhe; “ I thalf 
never more fee my child. He is, doubt it not, he is aprey to 
favage beafts, or favage men, ftill worfe thant beafts. Oh! thou 
delight of my heart and eyes, was this the fate to which thou wert 
born ?——Mangled—torn—devoured—” 

At this fadthought fhe fhrieked aloud, and funk lifelefs into 
Fanny’s arms. With difficulty we recovered her ; but it was 
Ps fora moment; fucceflive fainting fits made us tremble for her 
iT, 

Still I indulged fome gleams of hope, that the fweet boy might 
yet be found. But when Mr. Neville returned, his frantic looks 
proclaimed the irremediable calamity. 

“ He is loft !” groaned he out, “ he is gone !—for ever 
gone !”” 

“ Ah!” cried I, “ fee here,” pointing to his wife, who lay 
pale and motionlefs on Fanny’s knees.—-He gazed on her for a 
moment— 

“ What is to be done ?” faid he; © tell me, advife me.” 

Vou. XVII. 420. S “ By 
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“ By all means,” faid Mr, Sutton, “ let Mrs. .Neville be 
carried home ; place her in the carriage, thus infenfible as hhe is; 
believe it, when fhe recovers fenfe and thought, it will be difficult 
to get her from hence,” 

This, in the fad extremity to which we were reduced, was the 
beft thing that could be done. Fanny got into the coach, and 
received her, am fainting, in her arms ; I placed myfelf oppofite 
tothem with the child, whofe fleep fecmed, by providence, to be 
prolonged for our comfort. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecdotes of the late George Selwyn, Efq. 


R. SELWYN was educated at Oxford, to which place he 
returned, after making the tour of Europe, in order to 
finifh his ftudies on a more improved plan, which he had adopted 
whilft abroad. . 
He had not been at Oxford long, when, on account of fome 
fuppofed religious irregularitics, he had a hint to leave the College, 
which he took, and being pofleffed of a good fortune, he threw 
himfelf into the fafhionable circles of the town. 

He was highly qualified for this fphere, being poffefled of much 
claflical knowlédge, a brilliant wit, good humour, and a confider- 
able fhare of wit and ban vivant, and divided with the late Lord 
Chefterfield moft of the good things of their times. 

Mr. Selwyn took care not to be ruined by his wit (as has been 
the cafe with many others); he had “ pudding as well as praile,” 


being in poffeffion df feveral advantageous places, which he-en-, | 
joyed under the feveral Adminiftrations without the leaft let, or | 


hindrance. 

He was at one time of his life much in the habit of gaming; 
but he foon gave it up (except occafionally for trifling fums), being, 
as he faid, “ one of the greateft confumers of time, fortune, con- 
Ritution, and thinking.” 

His places being moftly /inecures enabled him to enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate, which he did with fingular advantage to himfelf and 
his friends. Amongtt the latter he will be long lamented as the 
center of good-humour, wit, and conviviality. 

He died very much in the bofom of the church, having the, 
Bible read to him conftantly during the whole of his illneds. 

His 
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His eftates go to his heir at law (Lord Sydney), and his per- 
fonal fortunes to a lady whom hehad adopted froma child: But 
who will be the heir of all the {tray wit about town, hitherto faid 
to be his, we cannot fo readily decide. Many good things he did 
fay, there was no doubt, and many he was capable of faying ; 
but the number of good, bad, arid indifferent things attributed to 
him as don mots for the laft thirty years of his life, were fufficient 
to ftock a Foundling Hofpital for Wit. 





On ABSENCE of MIND. 
{ From the «« Effays of the Marquis D’Argenfon.° 


ABITUAL abfence of mind is a real proof of folly, or, at 
H leaft, of great inattention. How happens it, therefore, 
that there are people who pride themfelves upon this abfence, and 
think to aflumean air of importance and capacity. Inftead of 
paying attention to what is faid to them, they wifh to appear 
taken up with quite another thing : This, is, in truth, contempti- 
ble. ‘The only pretence fuch perfons can have is, that their pre- 
tended abfence prevents them from giving immediate anfwers to 
embarrafling queftions; but this is at the expence of their re- 
putation. I like thofe better who hearken attentively, and reply 
flowly. ‘This was the ancient method of perfons who difcufled 
important affairs ; but it itis now no longer in fafhion, French 
natveté caihot accommodate itfelf to it, and the mul-iplicity of 
affairs with which our Minifters are taken up, do not give them 
fuficient time. It is in Spain, only, where the national gravity 
permits people to {peak and write with circumfpection, and where 
mencan confider at leifure what they have to fay, or commit to 
paper. I knew a Spanifh Ambaffador, in France, who, impor- 
tuned by queftions inceflantly put to him, to which he was re- 
quired to anfwer immediately, and finding that even our young 
nobility fometimes let flip unfeafonable expreffions, which he 
wouldhave.thought himfelf obliged to animadvert upon, if he 
had appeared to hear them, took the refolution of declaring him- 
felf deaf, and pafled four or five years at Paris and Verfailles, 
telling every body he was extremely hard of hearing, By this 
method he fretisently diffimulated, and made people repeat their 


_ gueftions two or three times, which gave him time to prepare his 


anfwer, Finally, when he had his audience of leave, it was res 
5 2 marked 
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marked that his ear was very fine, and his artifice was difcovered 
when he had no longer occafion to make ufe of it. 





Anfwer, by R. Eales, of Lifkeard, to T. Daw’s Rebus, inferted 
November 15. 


HA heav’nly POPE ! endow’d with ev’ry art, 
To melt the foul, and captivate the heart ; 
Who taught our rugged numbers juft degrees, 
To fwell with pomp, or flow with manly eafe ; 
On thy fweet lays the loves and graces hung, 
Breath’d on thy lips, or dwelt upon thy tongue ; 
In lofty themes thy fwelling numbers roar, 
Loud as the waves that dafh the founding fhore ; 
Or thron’d aloft in Pindar’s fiery car, 
Rid’ft like afweeping meteor thro’ the air ; 
For thee, alas ! long loft, we now might grieve, 
Did not thy various virtues ftill furvive ; 
Thy works fhall laft untill the world doth burn, 
And this vaft univerfe to cinders turn. 

*\* We have received the like anfwer from J. Yabbicorn, of 
Totnes; J. B. Buckfaftleigh; W. Mullings, Silverton ; Ste- 
phen Branwell, Virginio Moor ; §. Major, Colyton; J. White- 
way, Dartington; T. Giles, Bridgwater ; Philomyiticus, Lif- 
keard ; R. Gilbert, Crediton; Juventus, Bodmin ; H. Bannick, 
Netherbury; M. Hill, Afhburton; Furze Stub, Long Moor; 
5. G. §. Cullompton ; Theopompus; W. Upjohn, of Shafton ; 
Amico Crewkernienfis; §. Hill, and G. Webb, of Dawlith ; 

- Withers, Wellington; J. K. C. Wookey Hole ; T. Walker, 
Hemyock ; and Antonio, ‘Taunton. 





4n ANAGRAM, by Fuventus, of Lifkeard. 


Solid fubftance chang’d aright, 
Will bring a Scripture name to fight. 





4 QUESTION, by R. Gilbert, of Crediton. 


GIVEN y4z=116. 
y Xz=2820. 
Required the valuc of yand z. 
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THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
A CHARADE, by G. Webb, of Dawlifh. 


wes winter’s ftormy blafts are gone, r 


And fcorching fummer’s coming on; 
My firft its influence fpreads around, 
And opens every bud taat’s found : 
My next’s, inveftigate again, 
The female of the feather’d train. 
Now make appear, ingenious youths, 
One deftitute of revealed truths. 





4n ENIGMA, by Fuvenis, 


M* the fair with pleafure eye, 
The firft of Flora’s progeny 5 
In virgin modefty appear, 

Tohail and welcome in the year; 
Fearlefs of winter, I defy 
Thesigours of th’ inclement fky 5 
And early haften forth to bring 

The tidings of th’ approaching fpring ; 
Tho’ fimple in my drefs and plain, 
Tufher in a beauteous train ; 

Shewing, how gaudy ere they be, 

The merit of precedency. 

All that the gay or {weet compofe, 
The pink, the-vi’let, and the rofe ; 

In fair fucceffion as they blow, 

Their glories to my afpect owe ; 

By which the Britifh fair may tell, 
What ’tis 1 am, and where I dwell. 


*{*. The piece entitled “ Mifery in Affiittion,” has confiderable 
merit; but we apprehend the infertion of it would give offence to the 
parties alluded to, and oo muft decline giving it a place. 

tlt The Soliloquy on Chriftmas was too inaccurate to appear. 

§i§ Defpencer’s requeft cannot be complied with. 

*4* Our Correfpondents are defired to obferve, that they may fend 
their Favours by any of the Newjmen, free of Expence. 


POETRY, 
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For thee Wrexty ENTERTAINER. 


An Elegy, occafioned by the Death of an Acquaintaince, who 


had been married but a fhort Teme. 


AIL Nenia! hail! funereal goddefs ! hail ! 
And deign in mournful ftrains my fong to move 5 
Let grief, let fadnefs, reign throughout the vale, 
For ever more, Erato, quit the grove. 


How tranfient are the joys of life’s gay fcene, 
The paflage from the altar to the tomb ; 

How bhort, how fuddeny has it often been, 
Dittufing all around a dreary gloom. 


No more fhall gladnefs now delight the plain, 
But forrow fhall proclaim the fatal day, 
When Damon, {prightlieft of the rural train, 
By death’s all conqu’ring hand was fnatch’d away. 


Damon! a youth by every nymph belov’d, 
Was wife, was virtuous, chafte, unfpotted, pure ; 
Oh ! had he liv’d fincere to Anne he’d:prov’d, 
But Damon, lovely Damon, is no more ! 


See when of late the nuptial rites perform’d, 
How he his Anna tothe altar led, 

With pleafing fmiles each chearful face around, 
Butah ! thofe joys for ever now are fled, 


For Damon to the world has bid adieu ! 
Difconfolate his Anna, fifters, mourn ; 

Opprefs’d with grief no more content they know, 

‘Their tears inceflant flowing deck his urn, 
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Yet whilft I fing, methinks a voice I hear, 
A voice, like Damon’s, dear, departed fwain ! 
Ia accents moving echo thro’ the air, 
And thus he f{peaks, ** Your fighs, your tearsrefrain. 


«“ No more let forrow fill my Anna’s breatt ; 

«“ Ceafe, ceafe to mourn, my deareit wife for me; 
« For I am fix’d in everlafting reft, 

« And only wait, in patience wait for thee. 


“ Soon fhall the fleeting years of life be o’er, 
« And thou fhalt meet me on that happy fhore, 

« Where, free from care, love’s empire dwells fecure, 
« And ev’ry earthly joy fhall be no more.” 


Exeter. B® SB. 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. ii 
IN RETIREMENT. i 


Wor thy gloomy feafon drear, : 
Revil’d by others be ; 

Reproach, nor murmur fhalt thou hear, 

Of fuch complaint from me. 


Thy vapoury frowns, thy drifting fhow, | 
The fury of the wind ; 
Tofummer’s grateful fmiles transform, 
Be Zepherina kind. a 
DESPENCER. if 





A Tribute to the Memory of Mr. Thomas Underwood, late 
Butler at Cumbermell-Houfe, near Bradford, Wilts, the 13 
Seat of the Rev. Dr. Taunton, who loft his Life to fave 1 
two of his Fellow-Servants from the Fire there, on the 
8th of December 1790, leaving two Children and a Wife 
with Child. 


F patriots, who to fave their country fell, 
Let Grecian tales and Roman annals tell, 
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To gain a victory Codrus* fought his death ; 

And Curtiust, ’midft the gulph, refign’d his breath ; — 

Heroic be their deeds, and juft their fame ! 

They gain’d, *twas what they fought, a deathlefs name. 
Behold a man, untutor’d in the laws 

Of glory’s fchool, nor moved by vain applaufe ; 

Who, taught by mere humanity, exceeds 

In olid glory all their boafted deeds. W 

Efcap’d from death, undaunted he returns, 

While yet the fire in all its fury burns ; 

With fuppliant cries, for lo ! an helplefs maid, — 

Amidft the burning manfion fues for aid ; 

Boldly he rufh’d, and fav’dher in his arms— 

But ah! another wretch his fears alarms ; 

In flames involv’d, the trembling victim ftands, 

In wild defpair, and lifts to Heav’n her hands ; 








By pure compaffion, not by glory fir’d, Extra 
Again he rufh’d—and in the attempt expir’d. rade 
Ye angels, o’er the deed who wond’ring ftood, Ser: 
Receive his fpirit to your bleft abode : the 
Ye Britith dames ! protect the pregnant wife, Ai 
For, in your caufe, the u/band loft his life. . z 
BENEVOLUS. 2 
mou 
* See Juftin. { Who leaped into the gulph inthe Roman forum. 
The PEDAGOGUE in LOVE. A‘ 
Abi: ye carelefs hours, ye thoughtlefs days, nifter 
My books, my friends, my focial joys, adieu ! after Ww 
Penfive with thoughtlefs love I tune my lays, tohaft 
And figh, my deareft, deareft Anne, for you. = " 
who 
Ah me, that I no fleecy flocks’ poffefs, fome F 
That me no gold, nor coftly gems adorn ; them. 
Poor fimple fwain! oh how can I carefs Tad 
A nymph, who juftly may my offers fcorn. 2 
whic 
No, my dear maid, I never can declare the o1 
How much my fecret bofom pants for thee ; fhould 
Unheard, unpitied, to th’ unconfcious air this tr 


Alone my forrors and complaints fhall be. Vo 








